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THE  I.  E HIGH  REVIEW 


The  Lacrosse  Situation 


By  W.  L.  WILDMAN,  M.  E.,  ’34 

President  Lehigh  Lacrosse  Club. 


LEHIGH  LNIVERSITY 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Nozrmber  Q,  i933- 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Lacrosse  situation, 
since  the  abandonment  of  Lacrosse,  last  spring,  by  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Athletics. 

The  nezcly  created  Dirision  of  Athletics  and  Phy- 
sical Education  has  an  accnniulated  deficit,  and  also 
does  not  anticipate  breaking  cz^cn  this  year.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  in  a-  position  to  take  on  any  added  e.v- 
penditnres.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that, 
if  interest  in  Lacrosse  continues,  and  at  some  future 
time  the  athletic  deficit  is  zAped  out,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  Lacrosse  to  its  position  as  an  inter- 
collegiate sport. 

NELSON  A.  KELLOGG 


O most  people  lacrosse  is  hut  a name.  They 
know  nothing  of  its  origin  and  of  its  develop- 
ment. This  seems  strange  when  yon  consider 
the  fact  that  lacrosse  is  the  oldest  of  Anrerican  sports. 
Many  of  the  games  which  are  ]40])iilar  today,  such  as 
haskethall.  soccer  and  ice  hockey,  are  an  outgrowth  of 
lacrosse.  Eor  the  henefit  of  those  who  know  little 
about  the  sport,  I will  give  a brief  outline  of  its  origin 
and  development. 

W hen  the  early  settlers  came  to  America,  they  found 
the  Indians  playing  a game  which  was  entirely  new 
to  them.  Someone  noticed  a resemblance  between  the 
racquet,  used  in  carrying  and  throwing  the  ball,  and 
a bishop's  Crozier.  Because  of  this  resemhlance  the 
racquet  was  s])oken  of  as  La  Crosse,  and  before  long 
the  game  itself  was  being  called  Lacrosse.  The  game, 
as  the  Indians  played  it,  was  an  extremely  hard  one. 
The  implements  used  in  playing  it  were  the  crosse, 
which  was  a leather  netting  supported  by  a wooden 
frame,  and  a stuffed  leather  ball.  The  opposing  teams 
were  tribes  and  the  game  was  played  for  a length  of 
time  varying  from  several  days  to  a week.  The  goal  was 
a single  round  ])ole  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and 


the  object  of  the  game  was  to  score  a goal  by  hitting 
the  pole  with  the  ball.  The  distance  between  goals 
was  any  agreeable  distance  and  was  usually  great 
enough  to  reqinre  four  or  five  hours  running  from 
one  goal  to  the  other.  The  team  consisted  of  a de- 
fensive element  and  an  attacking  element.  The  de- 
fensive element  was  divided  into  a close  defeiice  and 
an  outlying  defence.  The  purpose  of  the  outlying  de- 
fence was  to  waylay  the  man  who  was  carrying  the 
ball  and  after  having  done  so  to  give  the  ball  to  their 
own  attack.  The  attack  was  likewise  divided  into  a 
close  in  attack  and  an  ontlving  attack.  The  outlying 
attack  received  the  ball  from  their  ontlving  defence 
and  passed  it  on  to  the  close  in  attack  who  in  turn 
endeavored  to  make  a goal  by  penetrating  the  ring  of 
close  defence  men  who  were  formed  around  the  goal. 
(Jne  can  readily  imagine  that  the  game,  as  ]dayed  then, 
must  have  been  most  exciting  and  interesting.  No' 
doubt,  the  game  often  approached  a mild  form  of  war. 
Perhaps  it  was  originated  as  an  alternate  for  that 
favorite  pastime.  Imagine  a group  of  sturdy  war- 
riors sitting  around  the  campfire  at  night  planning 
some  strategic  move  for  the  next  day’s  fray.  Those 
were  the  days  when  sport  was  really  taken  seriously. 
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1893 — One  of  Many  Championship  Lecrosse  Teams 


The  Canadians  were  the  first  wliite  men  on  our  con- 
tinent to  take  up  lacrosse,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  recognition  for  development  of  the  sport.  After 
the  Canadians  had  become  e.xtremely  enthusiastic  about 
the  game,  we,  in  the  States,  began  to  inquire  into  tbe 
game.  Teams  were  first  organized  in  the  northeastern 
borderline  states  and  since  then  the  sport  has  spread 
down  the  eastern  coast  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  The 
game  has  also  e.xpanded  into  other  countries  where  it 
is  very  popular. 

Lacrosse  has  changed  considerably  since  its  disco- 
very by  tbe  white  man.  It  is  now  played  on  a field 
one  hnndred  yards  long  by  seventy  yards  wide  with 
a distance  of  eighty  yards  between  goals.  The  goal 
consists  of  two  poles  six  feet  apart  and  six  feet  high 
joined  l)y  a rigid  top  crossbar.  The  poles  are  fitted 
with  a jiyramid-shaped  cord  netting  which  is  extended 
and  fastened  to  a stake  in  the  ground  at  a point  seven 
feet  back  of  the  center  of  the  goal.  The  crosse  or 
stick  is  of  the  same  general  form  but  the  ball  is  now 
made  of  sponge  rubber  eight  inches  in  circumference 
and  five  ounces  in  weight.  The  team  of  today  con- 
sists of  ten  men  divided  up  into  the  defensive  and 


attacking  elements.  The  ganre  usually  lasts  one  hour 
and  is  played  in  fifteen  minute  quarters. 

Lacrosse  has  existed  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  for 
over  fifty  years.  The  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  1888,  and  the  Interuniversity 
Lacrosse  League,  composed  of  different  teams,  was 
founded  in  189-t.  In  1906  these  two  leagues  were 
combined  into  the  United  States  Intercollegiate  La- 
crosse League,  and  at  present  its  membership  com- 
prises twenty-five  teams. 

Lacrosse  was  founded  at  Lehigh  as  early  as  1884 
and  in  1888  Lehigh  was  admitted  to  the  Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse  Association.  Previous  to  this,  two  or  three 
games  were  played  each  year,  of  which  Lehigh  lost 
the  greater  number  to  ber  more  e.xperienced  adver- 
saries. During  her  first  year  in  the  Assexiation,  Lehigh 
won  two  of  the  four  championshij)  games ; while  in 
1890  the  team  defeated  Stevens,  Princeton,  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  winning  the  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Ibiited  States.  The  team  of  '91  was 
defeated  only  by  the  Hopkins  team.  Good  teams  were 
produced  continuously  until  in  1894  Lehigh  again  won 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Among  tKe  Fashionables 

By  “Bud”  Hammer,  Bus.,  ’34 


HHE  Brou^ii  and  Ulute  and  Burr,  bless  them, 
have  been  boreing  you  with  house  party  inci- 
dents of  one  sort  or  anotlier  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  I;ut  neither  have  mentioned  anything  about  the 
clothes  seen  on  the  campus  during  those  three  hectic 
days.  At  the  prom  the  tail-coat  was  far  more  popular 
tlian  the  dinner  jacket  this  year.  iMost  of  those  who 
wore  tails  had  on  white  single-breasted  vests  that 
matched  their  shirts.  Double-ljreasted  white  vests  are 
things  of  the  past,  but  still  come  in  handy  for  the 
second  evenings.  The  white  ties  were  small  with 
pointed  ends  and  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
vest.  A few  of  those  present  who  went  in  for  ocmfort 
and  ease  had  on  double-breasted  dinner  jackets.  Gene 
W ildman  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  with  a blue 
tab  shirt  and  colored  tie  with  liis  tails.  This  is  fine  for 
comfort,  but  not  as  formal  as  the  prom  calls  for. 
Perhaps  the  formality  had  worn  off  by  that  time  for 
some  of  us. 

After  the  dance  there  were  many  quick  changes. 
V'alt  Jackson  was  seen  wearing  his  L sweater  and 
dress  pants.  (The  editor  and  myself  wondered  if 
he  was  thinking  of  playing  football  or  something?) 
In  the  hotel  later  that  evening,  a very  small  girl  was 
seen  to  be  wearing  a good  looking  dark  grey  over- 
coat, belonging  to  Ted  Tyler,  and  an  opera  hat  of 
the  popular  type  belonging  to  Ed  Chickering.  Here 
might  be  mentioned  the  question  of  wearing  a derby 
with  dress  clothes.  The  derby  is  the  last  choice  of 
a hat : even  worse  than  a checked  cap. 

.-\.t  the  tea  dance  in  the  ?\Iaennerchor  on  Saturday 
afternoon  browns  and  grays  seemed  to  be  the  most 
po])ular  colors.  Brown  wooiens  with  pin  stripes  are 
the  best  bet  this  year.  The  interval  between  the 
stripes  varies  from  a half  inch  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  Most  of  these  were  double  breasted  and  fit- 
ted in  around  the  waist.  There  were  also  some  very 
good  looking  gray  sharkskins  and  gray  woolens  with, 
pin  stripes. 

Tweeds,  for  both  suits  and  coats,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  every  week.  With  the  prices 
on  imported  cloths  going  higher  every  day  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  buy  now  if  you  need  any  for  winter  or 
spring.  Tweed  overcoats  of  many  colors  and  styles 
are  the  thing  this  winter.  These  are  made  up  belted 
with  raglan  shoulders  and  are  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  stand-by,  the  tan  camel  hair  polo 
coat.  Last  year  the  reversible  coat  started  to  take 
the  eastern  universities  by  storm.  These  are  very 
practical  in  that  they  are  warm,  look  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  very  dry,  being  made  with  a water- 


proofed gaberdine.  All  these  coats  are  fine  for  the 
campus,  but  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  winter, 
we  will  be  in  the  city.  There  a coat  should  have 
an  entirely  different  appearance.  The  material  is  not 
so  important  as  the  model.  A good  suggestion  is  a 
fly-front  model  in  soft  finished  dark  gray  with  a soft 
finished  herringbone  pattern. 

A tie  used  to  be  just  a tie,  but  now,  besides  those 
we  get  for  Christmas,  they  are  something  swell  to 
look  at.  V’ith  patterns  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  suitings,  solid  colored  neckties  are  best  with 
patterned  suits,  as  too  much  pattern  is  not  good.  Bold 
polka  dots  are  back  again  and  many  people  like  them. 
The  bat  bow  tie,  long  exiled,  has  been  restored  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  fashionable  acceptance.  These 
are  usually  worn  with  white  shirts  having  button 
down  collars.  At  the  same  time  the  knitted  wmolen 
tie  wdth  horizontal  stripes  is  back  again.  These  are 
not  very  popular  here  in  Bethlehem  yet,  but  I will 
lay  odds  that  before  the  winter  they  wdll  be  prevalent 
all  over  the  campus. 

That  large  red  propeler  looking  bow  tie  Shorty 
Chrrton  displayed  the  other  afternoon  at  the  tea 
dance  caused  considerable  comment. 

.Shirts  have  also  taken  on  a new'  importance  this 
year.  The  newest  and  smartest  shirt  has  a colored 
body  with  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs.  The  collar 
is  detached,  allowing  the  substitution  of  a laundered 
collar  when  desired.  The  w'hite  collar  that  comes 
with  the  shirt  should  be  of  the  new'  mode!  that  pro- 
vides eyelet  openings  for  the  collar  pin.  These  shirts 
come  in  pleated  or  plain  fronts.  Both  are  very  good 
looking  and  correct.  Colored  shirts  are  still  very 
popular  w ith  stripes  very  much  in  evidence.  There 
are  some  unusual  new  shirts  on  the  market,  not  for 
dress,  but  to  use  with  the  tweed  suits  that  are  so 
much  in  vogue.  These  are  made  to  resemble  the 
tweed  weaves  and  are  very  fine  looking. 

I suggest  to  those  desiring  double  duty  of  dress 
shirts  follow  Stauffer’s,  our  big  Carnegie  transfer, 
method  of  wearing  a tux  shirt.  Johnny  Evans,  minus 
collar  and  tie,  in  Ale.x’s  raving  about  his  burnt  bacon, 
was  another  example  of  sartorial  individuality  during 
house  parties. 

A few  weeks  ago  w'hen  a group  of  the  fraternity 
houses  were  taken  for  cash,  watches,  and  various 
other  things.  Shorty  Pease  lost  most  of  his  suits. 
IMost  of  us  are  not  so  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
auspicious  opportunity  to  enter  “among  the  fashion- 
ables.” 
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Germany’s  Disarmament  and  the 

Armament  of  her  Neighbors 
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Belligerent  Germany ! 


Editor’s  Note — 

The  one  sided  disarmament  of  Germany  seriously  endangers  her  security  as  long 
as  her  neighbours  do  not  disarm  in  a similar  manner.  The  German  people  unanimously 
demand  the  same  rights  and  the  same  security  as  other  nations  and  claim  an  absolute 
equality  of  status  with  regard  to  this  vital  question. 
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Heil  Hitler! 

By  C.  E.  Collander,  C.  E.,  ’34 

Impressions  gained  by  a Lehigh  man  during  his  visit  to  G-ermany  during  the  past 
summer. 


IXCE  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  much  adverse 
propaganda  of  his  actions  ha^  been  spread  in 
this  country  througli  tlie  medium  of  the  news- 
pajjers  and  the  radio.  In  fact,  favorable  criticism  has 
been  almost  non-existent.  For  that  reason  the  German 
side  of  the  argument  is  neither  undertsood  nor  toler- 
ated. Doesn’t  it  seem  plausih'e  that  a nation  of  proven 
integrity,  common  sense,  and  honesty  may  have  some 
semblance  of  right  on  its  side? 

I didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  the  stories  of  the 
dangerous  unsettled  conditions  in  Germany  early  this 
summer.  It  was  with  much  curiosity  that  I lelt  for 
Germany  late  in  June.  W hen  1 landed  in  llremen  on 
July  2nd  I found  this  neat,  attractive  city  in  a very 
])eaceful  state — everything  in  order,  and  no  sign  of 
turmoil. 

I did,  however,  see  the  Hitler  uniforms  everywhere 
— the  kahki — the  black — in  fact  a dozen  varieties.  W’ere 
the  voung  men  wearing  these  uniforms  aggressive, 
hostile,  or  arrogant?  Xo — they  were  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man citizen — the  type  that  is  met  every  day  on  Ameri- 
can business  streets.  True,  they  did  have  a smart  step 
and  alwavs  saluted  their  fellows  in  uniform.  These 
young  men  did  not  give  the  attitude  of  a beaten  race — 
of  a ])eople  that  has  suffered  for  the  last  In  years 
through  times  far  more  trying  and  deva.stating  than 
our  dejiression  years.  The  people  have  suffered  from 
povertv,  privation,  unem])loyment — but  worst  of  all 
from  degradation  of  self,  brougb.t  about  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  country  was  going  to  the  wall,  and  that 
there  was  a subsetpient  loss  of  respect  of  other  nations. 

.And  what  could  the  government  do?  Xotlhng.  be- 
cause a year  ago  in  Germany  there  were  32  conflicing 
])olitical  parties,  and  the  i)olitical  machinery  was  at  a 
standstill. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  1 litler  rose  to  power.  W'as  d 
a sudden  meteor-like  ascendancy?  Xo.  Hitler  actually 
began  his  campaign  in  1922  in  the  I’rown  House  (Das 
liraune  llause)  in  Alimich  with  a nue’eus  of  six  men. 
Graduallv  their  numbers  grew  under  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  .Adol])h  Hitler — and  today  the  nation  of 

()()(), ()()()  stands  behind  him  united  as  it  never  was 
before. 


The  transformation  of  Germany  under  Hitler  has 
been  swift,  complete,  and  momentous.  Hitler  has  raised 
Germany  by  its  own  boot’ straps.  Since  the  X^azis  came 
to  power  Germany’.s  political  structure  has  been  revolu- 
tionized, her  constitution  remodeled,  and  her  people 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  a crusade. 

Something  far  more  significant  than  a new’  Govern- 
ment has  arisen  among  the  Germans.  There  has  been 
a sudden  expansion  of  their  national  spirit.  A stream 
of  young  blood  is  revitalizing  the  country. 

The  Hitler  spirit  is  as  manifest  in  the  out-of-the-way 
villages  as  in  the  largest  cities.  Almost  eveiw  bicycle 
and  car  encountered  on  the  road  bears  its  sw’astika 
pennant.  In  the  cities  and  jiicturescjne  villages,  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  brown  shirted  young  men. 
Alany  times  I have  seen  groups  of  25  to  50  of  these 
men  marching  along  the  streets  singing-  the  patriotic 
songs  of  the  new’  Germany.  *\n  inspiring  sight  wdien 
one  recalls  that  German  morale  w’as  at  an  all-time  low 
level  a year  ago. 

.And  now  a word  about  Hitler  outrages.  In  this 
country  there  has  been  a clamorous  campaign  against 
“X'azi  atrocities.”  After  traveling  five  weeks  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  Germany  neither  Alalcolm 
Dewees,  Ch.E.  ’33,  nor  I either  saw’  or  heard  of  anv 
acts  of  violence.  On  the  boat  on  the  return  trip,  we 
compared  notes  w'ith  others  who  had  been  in  Germany 
this  summer,  and  they  had  also'  encountered  a civilized, 
peaceful  cotmtry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  a few'  isolated  acts  of  violence,  but  these  remote 
cases  have  been  generalized,  multiplied,  and  exagger- 
ated to  give  the  impression  that  the  Xazi  rule  is  a 
bloodthirsty  tyranny. 

It  would  be  both  futile  and  unfair  to  resent  the 
revival  of  German  spirit.  Each  nation  has  the  right  to 
make  the  most  of  its  o-wn  resources.  It  is  Gennany’s 
good  fortune  to  have  found  a leader  w’ho  can  combine 
for  the  public  good,  all  the  mo,st  vigorous  elements  in 
the  country.  Hitler  has  saved  his  countrv  from  the 
ineffectual  leadership  of  hesitating,  half-hearted  poli- 
ticians. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Applicant — I’m  Carl  B.  Peet-ahs  recently  graduated  from  Lehigh.  Wishing  to 
make  application  for  a job  with  your  outfit  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  with  one  of 
the  campus  magazines. 

Mr.  Crichton — First  it  was  the  R.  0.  T.  C.,  then  the  Simon  Pure  Athletic  Policy 
and  now  by  G-od  Lehigh’s  gone  Co-ed. 

Editor's  Note — The  applicMit  loas  zvearing  a very  pink  shirt! 
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Let  Our  Mothers  Decide 


By  J.  E.  Tether,  Jr.,  Arts,  ’34 
President  of  the  Lehigh  University  Fre -Medical  Society 


OTi  lERiK  )( )L),  the  richest,  most  glorious  ex- 
perience that  may  occur  in  the  life  of  a woman, 
is  too  wonderful  to  treat  lightly  and  much  too 
sacred  to  he  forced  u])on  her  against  her  will.  The  very 
nature  of  our  conventionalism  and  the  state  of  our 
economic  system  makes  this  the  case  as  contrasted  to 
the  problems  and  desires  of  ])rimitive  woman.  Yet  the 
L’nited  States,  our  supposedly  “free"  country,  whose 
primary  aim  as  such  is  to  respect  the  rights  and  protect 
the  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap])iuess  of  each 
and  every  one  of  its  citizens,  ju'ohibits  the  distribution 
of  literature  concerning  liirth  control  tbrougb  ithe 
medium  of  it^  mails,  thus  literally  forcing  many  Amer- 
ican women  to  bear  undesired  children.  The  church, 
.still  a powerful  influence  in  .American  family  life, 
frowns  on  the  practice  of  Ihrth  contorl  within  many  of 
its  most  important  denominations. 

However,  as  illustrated  by  tbe  abolition  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  (in  fact,  if  not  in  form),*  no 
law  in  this  country  can  withstand  the  ])ressure  of 
adverse  jniblic  sentiment.  If  this  statement  is  correct, 
the  only  supjiortiug  influence  for  the  birth  control  laws 
and  the  lack  of  wide.spread  strenuous  opposition  to 
them  bnds  its  origin  in  the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 
Some  of  our  churches  and  militarists  ojipose  birth  con- 
trol on  selfish  jirincijiles,  masking  the  selfishness  of 
their  motives  hy  confusing  it  with  abortion. 

. .Abortion  and  birth  control  are  technically,  as  well  as 
moraily  and  hygenically  different.  Ifirth  control  means 
only  the  preTcntion  of  conception.  It  is  not  intended 
for  the  illicit  use  of  the  unmarried.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  health  and  conjugal  hajipiuess  of  married 
people.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  detrimental 
to  the  health  and  haiipiness  of  those  wdio  pratcice  it, 
hut  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  used  to-  tbe  hygenic  benefit 
of  both  man  and  wife, 

.\hortion,  however  means  the  destruction  of  life  after 


*This  article  was  written  as  a theme  for  Public 
Speaking  in  Alarcb,  ’33, 


the  formation  of  the  embryo  has  begun  to  take  place. 
It  is,  therefore,  actually  the  murder  of  a helpless  in- 
dividual, the  child  in  the  womb.  Since  it  necessitates  a 
dangerous  operation,  it  may  result  in  a double  crime, 
the  murder  of  both  the  mother  and  the  pitiful  little 
half-formed  human  within  her  body.  It  is,  therefore, 
excusable  only  as  a last  resort,  an  emergency  measure 
to  save  the  life  of  a woman  who,  having  conceived,  is 
])hysicahy  incaj'able  of  giving  birth  to  a normal,  per- 
fectly formed  offspring. 

Lack  of  differentiation  between  birth  control  and 
abortion  ])roduces  much  unreasonable  and  harmfully 
unjust  opposition  to  the  former.  Birth  control,  or  con- 
traceptive ])rotection,  is  not  a legal  or  religious  ques- 
tion. It  is  a matter  of  health  and  economics.  Its  con- 
sequences are  e.xactly  opposite  to  the  evil  effects  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  its  opponents  and  used  by  them  as  an 
argument  against  it.  It  is  the  lack  of  efficient  birth 
control  which  is  helping  to  tear  down  the  health  of  our 
mothers  and  the  econcmfical  and  moral  structure  of  our 
country. 

The  absence  of  birth  control,  as  advocated  bv 
authoritative  ethical  organizations,  can  and  does  create 
immoral  conditions.  Undesired  children,  since  their 
conception  is  not  hrought  about  as  a result  of  the  proper 
pro-creative  urge,  and  since  they  are  not  hrought  into 
an  atmosphere  of  loving  welcome,  are  not  morally  con- 
ceived. They  are,  to  use  ordinary  domestic  parlance,  a 
“sli]-!,'’  an  unlooked-for,  unsought  mistake. 

The  ,s])iritual  value  of  married  life  is  greatly  lessened 
hy  the  "fear  of  the  consequences”  from  the  physical 
aspect.  .-A  recent  investigation  conducted  hv  a great 
.American  |)hysician  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
.American  wives  (piestioned  were  definitely  dissatisfied 
with  marriage,  principally  because  of  unsatisfactory 
sc.vual  relations.  This  situation  is  apt  to  drive  either 
husband  or  wife. to  immoral  acts.  Divorce,  illicit  rela- 
tions, and  ])rostitution  are  encouraged  hy  this  state  of 
affairs.  Husbands,  fearing  the  arrival  of  children  they 
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cannot  afford  to  snj)port  adequately,  are,  in  the  absence 
of  safe  and  efficient  methods  of  birth  control,  driven  tO' 
abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  with  their  wives.  Thd\" 
will  turn  to  prostitutes  for  temporary  satisfaction  and 
to  divorce  for  freedom  from  a woman  who  innocently 
bars  them  from  physical  love  because  she,  too,  fears 
the  consequences.  Children,  living  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  se.xual  disharmony  between  their  parents,  are 
liable  to  avoid  marriage  altogether  in  favor  of  illicit 
relations  or  prostitution. 

Lack  of  birth  control  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
both  partners  in  marriage.  Lack  of  complete  conjugal 
satisfaction,  directly  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  of 
birth  control,  causes  nervous  and  genital  disorders  in 
both  man  and  wife.  L nnatural,  unhygienic  methods, 
practiced  by  the  illiterate  cause  both  physical  and  men- 
tal irritation.  Coitus  intcrruptus,  often  known  as  ‘Svith- 
drawal”  leaves  both  man  and  wife  in  a state  of  nervous 
tension,  which,  if  brought  on  repeatedly,  may,  and 
often  does,  result  in  complete  nervous  collapse. 

Women  must  be  allowed  a long  rest  period  after  the 
first  or  second  child  in  order  to  regain  health,  strength 
and  vitality  lost  during  childbirth.  What  man  can  or 
does  abstain  from  sexual  relations  with  his  wife  for  a 
year  after  the  birth  of  their  first  or  second  child?  Yet 
if  he  does  not  abstain,  lacking  proper  methods  of  birth 
control,  he  exposes  his  wife  to  the  danger  of  life-long 
invalidism  and  suffering.  The  author  is  acquainted 
with  a minister  who,  at  the  time  of  their  acquaintance, 
was  a rather  fanatically  ardent  devotee  of  that  policy 
of  his  organization  which  opposed  birth  control.  He 
had  married,  and,  within  a year,  his  wife  presented 
him  with  a child,  which  was  perfectly  legitimate.  But 
within  another  year  she  bore  another  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum,  until,  at  the  time  of  their  tenth  anniversary, 
they  had  become  the  parents  of  nine  children.  His  wife 
is  now  a chronic  invalid,  who  has  had,  at  one  time  or 
another,  every  conceivable  female  disorder.  This  man, 
evidently,  upheld  the  principles  of  his  church  with  but 
one  exception ; the  Golden  Rule. 

When  a couple  is  denied  contraceptive  measures,  and, 
finding  themselves  victims  of  a “slip,”  feel  that  they 
cannot  at  the  time  add  an  additional  mouth  to  their 
brood  because  of  their  financial  position,  they  are  apt 
to  resort  to  the  dangerous  method  of  abortion  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  burden.  Abortion  is  dangerous  to 
both  the  health  and  the  life  of  a woman,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  operation,  but  because 


it  is  practiced  by  medical  outlaws  who  are  sometimes 
unsanitary  and  unskilled. 

It  might  seem  like  a rash  statement  to  say  that  much 
of  our  unemplojTnent  and  crime  comes  from  lack  of 
birth  control.  In  the  slums  and  tenement  districts  of 
New  York  City  there  are  many  people  who  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  birth  control.  Deficient 
in  such  knowledge,  they  invariably  have  ten  or  more 
children  when  they  are  financially  able  to  give  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  education  to  only  one  child.  These 
children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  leave  their  poverty- 
stricken,  one-room  homes  to  forage  for  themselves, 
either  become  unskilled  workmen  who  join  the  army  of 
unemployed  or  skilled  criminals  who  add  to  America’s 
already  overflowing  underworld.  Should  they  choose 
the  former  course,  these  individuals,  born  and  brought 
up  in  an  environment  of  squalor,  starvation,  and  ignor- 
ance, are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  physically  and  men- 
tally unfit  to  cope  with  their  well-nourished,  well- 
educated  brothers  born  into  a family  of  one  or  two 
with  the  advantages  of  healthful  surroundings  and 
adequate  educational  facilities. 

Now  you  ask,  “Why  do  churches  and  militarists 
oppose  birth  control  and  support  laws  governing  it> 
suppression  ?"  Churches,  ever  since  man  has  intelligent- 
ly endeavored  to  better  his  lot,  have  opposed  the  au- 
vance  of  science  tooth  and  nail.  Had  the  introduction 
of  ether  and  chloroform  into  obstetrics  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  childbirth  taken  place  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  is  little  doubt  that  its  advocates  would  have  fared 
worse  than  the  witches.  Since  God  had,  in  his  primeval 
curse  said  : “In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,” 
the  religious  fanatics  fought  this  practice  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Rut  the  church  seems  to  have  more 
definite  reasons  for  fighting  birth  control.  In  such  days 
as  these,  when  religion,  as  represented  by  the  church, 
is  apparently  slipping,  the  need  for  more  church  mem- 
bers is  pressing.  These  members  will  come  from  re- 
ligious families,  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  slums.  Military  officials  also  feel  the 
need  of  more  soldiers  for  our  standing  army  or  for 
mobilization  in  case  of  war. 

Legal  and  religious  opposition  seems  to  be,  therefore, 
founded  only  on  selfish  principles  and  unsound  argu- 
ments. Many  of  the  churches  now  favor  birth  control 
for  their  congregations.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  hap- 
piness of  all  and  to  the  discomfort  of  none  but  fanatical 
reformers  and  military  heads  who,  by  the  universal 
application  of  sound  methods  of  birth  control  will  be 
deprived  of  converts  and  cannon  fodder,  we  should 
allow  our  mothers  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will 
bear  children. 
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Good  Bye  To  Tradition 

By  Ralph  E.  Slonaker,  Arts,  ’35 


HW  O men  walked  across  the  campus  toward 
each  otlier  on  a fine  June  day  during  com- 
mencement week.  One  was  tall  and  grey 
haired,  and  wore  clothing  that  fairly  bespoke  his  suc- 
cess. He  strolled  along,  glancing  about  at  the  spring- 
blossoming  campus  with  thoughtful  eyes  and  an  ex- 
pression .so  tender  it  would  have  surprised  his  business 
associates. 

The  other  man  had  apparently  achieved  less  in  the 
way  of  position  and  money.  The  coat  he  wore  hung 
from  his  spare  frame  with  a resigned  sort  of  looseness. 
His  shoulders  had  a stoop  and  his  face  a criss- cross 
of  wrinkles.  But  one  thing  he  had  in  common  with 
the  figure  approaching  him ; his  eyes  were  as  thought- 
ful, and  his  expression  as  tender. 

The  two  met  before  the  flagpole. 

“Hello,”  volunteered  one.  He  had  not  forgotten  the 
custom. 

“Hello!”  returned  the  other,  happy  in  the  same  re- 
membrance. And  then,  because  he  was  a man  with 
a memory  for  faces,  he  halted.  “Say,”  he  boomed, 
“what  class  were  you  in,  anyhow  ?” 

“Class  of  ’93,”  said  the  stoop-shouldered  one,  a faint 
touch  of  pride  in  his  voice.  A bit  of  a smile  brought 
out  several  more  wrinkles  in  his  face.  “I  guess  you’re 
Bill  Moreau,  aren’t  you?” 

The  other  burst  into  jovial  laughter.  “Right!”  he 
said.  “And  I'll  bet  two  bits  you’re  no  less  than  Charlie 
Banks,  the  guy  who  aped  the  professor  of  mathematics 


at  the  Calculus  Cremation  of  . . . Let’s  see  . . .”  He 
stopped  in  indecision. 

“ — 1891,”  supplied  his  companion  with  a twinkle. 

“That’s  it ! Well,  Charlie,  you  old  son  of  a gun ! 
That  was  some  affair  ...  do  you  remember?  The 
good  old  Calculus  Cremation  !” 

Remembering  it,  they  strolled,  arm-in-arm,  on  across 
the  campus,  and  gradually  took  on  the  appearance 
more  of  two  carefree  school  boys  than  of  the  pieces 
of  industrial  mosaic  they  would  become  once  again, 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

That  Calculus  Cremation  of  which  they  spoke  used 
to  be  a Lehigh  institution,  a tradition  whose  annual 
re-enactment  brought  thousands  of  graduates,  and  of 
townspeople,  flocking  to  Taylor  stadium  each  June. 
Listen  to  what  “Andy”  Buchanan,  ’18,  now  publicity 
manager  of  the  University,  and  secretary  of  the  Alum- 
ni association,  says  of  it : 

“The  Calculus  Cremation  started  in  1876.  At  that 
time  it  was  known  of  the  “burial  of  logic,”  because 
logic,  universally  disliked,  was  required  of  all  sopho- 
mores at  Lehigh. 

“To  bury  logic,  the  sophomores,  dressed  in  funeral 
garb,  dragged  out  an  old  hearse  and  placed  an  effigy 
of  the  course  in  the  ground  before  Packer  hall  after 
the  exams  each  June.  It  was  quite  a ceremony. 

“By  and  by,  when  calculus  succeeded  logic  as  the 
sophomore  nemesis,  the  traditional  exercise  was  elabo- 

Continued  on  page  13 
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Frosh — Brother  Amos  the  team  didn’t  get  many  breaks  last  Satur- 
day, did  they? 

Bosey — Brother  Kingfish,  glad  to  see  you,  come  right  in.  Why,  yes, 
the  boys  did  take  it  considerable  but  the  boys  have  been  taking  it  stoically 
for  some  years  now  and  we  are  all  getting  rather  used  to  it.  But  Brother 
Amos  just  look  out  that  window  and  see  old  Aeolus  passing  his  autumnal 
breezes  across  our  beautiful  campus  inspiring  you  with  its  invigorating 
and  vitalizing 
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rated.  The  students  shifted  the  scene  of  their  funeral 
to  Taylor  field,  and  added  a host  of  preliminary  activi- 
ties. 

“To  begin  with,  there  was  the  baseball  game  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  faculty  didn't 
really  participate  in  the  contest,  but  the  students 
brought  a costumer  and  a wigmaker  from  Philadel- 
phia, who  made  astonishing  professorial  likenesses  of 
several  undergraduates.  .And  of  course,  during  the 
two  weeks  before  Lhiiversity  Day,  these  actors  went 
about  the  cami)us  copying  their  originals’  idiosyncra- 
sies as  much  as  possible. 

“Calculus  came  into  the  game  as  umpire,  and  when- 
ever there  was  a close  decision  tO'  be  made,  he  made 
it  in  favor  of  the  faculty.  Before  the  game  had  gone 
very  far,  a particularly  atrocious  decision  by  Umpire 
Calculus  would  ju'ecipitate  a riot,  with  the  sophomore 
spectators  pouncing  blood-thirstily  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low and  dragging  him  to  a mock  trial. 

“A  conviction  invariably  followed.  After  witnesses 
for  both  sides  had  exhaustively  discussed  the  case  of 
(falculus,  that  unworthy  was,  with  vehemance,  con- 
demned to  burn  at  the  stake.  And  he  did,  in  the  form 
of  a highly  inflammable  effigy. 

“As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sophomores  placed 
the  efifigy  on  the  top  of  a huge  pile  of  boxes  and 
scraps  of  wood  in  the  center  of  the  football  field.  And 
then,  with  the  stadium  packed  with  visiting  alumni  and 
a sizable  part  of  Bethlehem’s  ])opulace,  they  lit  the 
funeral  pyre  and  snake-danced  uproariouslv  about  it. 
Nor  did  they  forget  to  throw  all  handy  calculus  text- 
books into  the  flames.  It  was  indeed  something  for 
the  students  to-  rememl)er,  and  the  alumni  to  enjoy.” 

And  what  became  of  that  time-hoonred  tradition,  the 
Calculus  Cremation? 

Says  the  Alumni  secretary  : “It  failed  chiefly  through 
extravagance  and  lack  of  spirit.  V ith  the  passage  of 
years,  the  ceremony  grew  so>  elaborate  that  the  so])ho- 
mores  called  on  the  alumni  for  financial  support. 

“Alumni  members  gave  money  gladly,  because  they 
remembered  the  cremations  of  their  own  day,  and  be- 
cause the  afifair  was  a highlight  of  their  visits  to  the 
University  during  Commencement  week. 


“Perha])S  they  erred  in  contributing  so  generously. 
At  any  rate,  when  they  finally  took  to  supporting  the 
whole  thing  themselves,  the  students  lost  interest  in 
it.  ‘An  Alumni  affair,’  they  told  each  other,  and  went 
home  right  after  the  June  examinations.  The  last 
cremation  was  held  in  1923.” 

Has  the  student  body  lost  anything  by  the  discou- 
tiuuance  of  that  tradition?  “Andy”  Buchanan,  with 
a touch  of  sorrow  in  his  voice  that  he  can  scarcely  con- 
ceal, says  it  has. 

“V'hen  vou  talk  over  the  ‘good  old  days’  with  older 
Lehigh  alumni,  you  quickly  recognize  that  the  favorite 
_\arns,  the  most  entertaining  reminiscences  and  the 
most  amusing  anecdotes,  all  concern  student  activities 
and  ‘traditions’  that  flourished  here  years  ago. 

“In  those  days,  a spontaneous  flesire  to  get  together 
with  a group  of  congenial  fellows  for  a sociable  even- 
ing was  all  the  excuse  needed  for  the  founding  of  a 
student  organization. 

“Nowadays,  it  seems  that  every  student  organiza- 
tion must  have  a real,  ‘vital’  mission  in  life  and  an 
elaborate  ‘Constitution  and  By-Laws.'  The  spontane- 
ity has  gone  out  of  student  life — college  activities  have 
been  put  on  the  Big  Business  basis.” 

And  he  is  right.  How  many  Lehigh  men  go  to 
smokers  and  pej)  meetings,  and  have  a good  time  at 
them?  How  many  fellows  cheer  at  games?  Very 
few.  Judging  by  a])pearances,  the  Lehigh  idea  of  a 
good  time  revolves  about  a substantial  sum  of  money, 
a car,  and  a girl.  The  good  time  is  intended  for  the 
possessor  of  these  things  alone.  Even  the  girl  herself 
has  earned  the  name  “gold-digger”  for  her  subtle  at- 
tempts to  reap  amusement.  And  why?  “Rugged  In- 
dividualism.” 

Rugged  individualism  has  taken  the  social  good-fel- 
lowship from  the  campus — and  the  country,  which  is 
the  important  thing.  Today  the  popular  attitude  is 
“Every  man  for  himself!”  Even  Bill  and  Charlie,  once 
they  are  back  in  their  offices,  are  trying  to  beat  each 
other  in  a game  uhich  Big  Business  has  named  “fair 
comiietition.” 

Continued  on  page  \ 5 
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He  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  being 
married  to  her. 

AINES.  Oh,  Haines.  Telephone.” 

“Coming.” 

New  York  calling.” 

“Hello.  Yes,  Judith.  How  are  you?  No,  I mean 
really  how  are  you.  I’ve  been  worried  all  day.  I know, 
you  can't  talk  on  the  telephone.  Sure  I’ll  drive  up  and 
get  you  tomorrow.  Let  me  come  up  tonight.  I can  be 
there  in  an  hour.  Well,  hour  and  a half.  Oh,  I see. 
Tomorrow  at  nine  then?  Ten  then?  Alright,  twelve  at 
the  Brevoort.  Goodbye,  dearest.  Don’t  forget  I love 
you.” 

Chuck  went  back  to  finish  shaving. 

How  in  the  devil  did  I ever  get  in  this  mess?  Other 
fellows  play  around  with  girls  and  don’t  seem  to  get  in 
trouble.  I guess  they  don’t  fool  around  with  nice  girls. 
But  I didn’t  realize  what  a decent  girl  Judith  was.  Now 
I’m  afraid  she  loves  me.  And  what’s  worse,  I love  her. 
What  a God-awful  fool  I am.  Dinner  gong,  and  where 
the  hell  is  my  shirt? 

“Have  some  beans.  Chuck?” 

“No,  thanks.” 

“Well  would  you  mind  passing  them?” 

“Oh,  sorry.” 

“All  set  to  hit  that  corp  fin  quiz  tomorrow.  Chuck?” 
“No,  I’m  going  up  to  New  York  tomorrow  morning.” 
“What  a lad.  On  cut  pro  and  he’s  taking  Friday  off 
to  go  to  New  York.” 

Mac  called  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
“Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  New  York  tomor- 
row, Chuck?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Do  me  a favor?  My  watch  is  at  Gormley’s  being 


By  Walter  L.  Deemer,  Jr.,  Arts,  ’35 

The  unanimous  choice  of  the  three  judges,  Messrs.  Gramley, 

Kost,  and  Phy,  as  the  best  short  story  in  the 
recent  Review  Contest. 

fi.xed.  Will  you  stop  in  and  pick  it  up  for  me?  They 
said  they’d  send  it,  but  I left  it  there  before  Thanks- 
giving and  they  haven’t  sent  it  yet.” 

“Sure.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget  will  you?  I need  it.” 

Chuck  listened  to  the  radio  for  a while  after  dinner 
and  then  went  upstairs  to  pack. 

Let’s  see.  Three  days — I’ll  come  back  Sunday  night 
and  so  some  studying — five  shirts  will  be  enough.  On 
cut  pro.  I probably  won’t  be  in  this  university  after  to- 
morrow. I’d  better  put  in  another  shirt  and  stay  until 
IMonday  morning.  It  might  as  well  be  seven  cuts  as  six. 
Judith.  Judith. 

Chuck  Haines,  you’re  a dirty,  sneaking,  lozo  doimi, 
rotten  szvine.  Sorry.  Sure  you’re  sorry.  What  good 
does  that  do?  And  you’ve  only  knozm  her  three 
months. 

But  what  can  I do?  I told  her  I’d  do  anything  she 
wanted  me  to.  Marry  her — anything. 

And  I suppose  that  excuses  you?  I suppose  you  think 
she  zcould  accept  an  offer  like  that? 

But  my  future.  . . . 

Your  future.  What  a joke.  The  coming  big  cxecu- 
tk'e.  You  I!  probably  be  kicked  out  of  the  university  by 
Monday. 

Oh  my  God.  Of  course  I could  call  Judith  and  tell 
her  I couldn’t  make  it  until  Saturday.  If  I get  through 
this  year  I’ll  be  all  set. 

“Bill,  have  you  seen  my  slippers?  Thanks.” 

What  have  I forgotten  to  pack  ? Oh,  I was  going  to 
call  Judith  and  tell  her  I couldn’t  make  it.  Good  idea. 
\'’er}^  honorable.  Let  her  down  now  when  she  needs 
me  most.  But  there  really  isn’t  anything  I can  dO'  for 
her,  and  if  I’m  kicked  I’m  through  at  home  too.  Sure. 
Let  her  down.  Let  her  down  ! Who  do  I love?  Judith? 
The  family?  Me?  Mostly  me  I guess.  The  hell  I do. 
I love  Judith.  To  hell  with  the  university! 

“Bill,  have  you  seen  my  slippers?  Oh,  yes.  Sorry.” 
Handkerchiefs,  socks,  underwear,  pajamas,  shirts, 
suit.  Slippers.  Razor.  All  set.  And  what  am  I going 
to  do  Monday?  I can’t  go  home.  Not  much  point  in 
coming  back  here.  Where’s  that  letter.  Here,  Haver- 
son  and  Company. 

Chuck  went  over  to  Mac’s  room. 

“Mac,  didn’t  you  say  you  knew  a fellow  at  Haver- 
son’s  who  could  get  you  a job?  Do  you  think  you  could 
work  it  out  for  me?” 
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“I’ll  try  if  you  like.  You  mean  right  away?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  write  him  a letter  tonight.” 

“How  about  giving  it  to  me?  I’ll  take  it  to  him 
Monday.” 

“All  right.  Say,  don’t  forget  my  watch  though.” 

“I  won’t.  Thanks  a lot.” 

Chuck  went  hack  to  his  own  room. 

“Bill,  . . .” 

‘Y^our  slippers  are  in  your  bag." 

“Yeah,  I remember.  Will  you  help  me  get  my 
trunk  ?” 

Chuck  packed  everything  he  owned  and  went  to  bed. 
He  felt  relieved. 

When  he  got  up  at  eight  Mac  had  already  gone  to 
class.  There  was  a letter  on  his  desk  addressed  to  IMr. 
J.  M.  Parker,  care  of  Haverson  and  Company,  and  a 
note. 

Chuck.  Don’t  forget  my  watch.  To  be  a big 
executive  you  should  have  a college  degree.  I know 
some  influential  alumni  in  case  you  need  their  help 
to  get  reinstated. 

Mac. 

Chuck  parked  the  car  and  walked  over  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  Judith  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  reading 
the  New  Yorker.  Her  brown  tweed  suit  was  becoming. 
She  was  even  more  attractive  than  usual.  She  saw  himi 
in  the  mirror  and  turned  around  smiling.  Imagine 
giving  up  a girl  like  that  for  a college  degree.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  for  a moment.  He  thrilled  at  the 
thought  of  being  married  to  her. 

“Hello,  Chuck.” 

“Hello,  Judith.” 

He  held  her  coat  for  her.  He  watched  her  put  on 
her  gloves.  She  stopped  for  a moment  before  the 
mirror  to  fix  her  hat.  They  walked  up  to  a speakeasy 
on  10th  street  in  silence.  He  ordered  two  Martinis. 
He  watched  her  as  she  looked  at  a menu.  iMarried 
to  Judith.  Y’orking  in  New  York.  No  more  worry- 
ing. Life  was  grand.  He  wondered  how  he  would 
break  the  news  to  his  father.  It  might  be  a good  idea 
to  take  Judith  down  to  Philadelphia  tomorrow  to  meet 
the  family.  They  could  be  married  this  afternoon. 

“It  was  nice  of  you  to  come  over.  Chuck.  I was 
foolish  to  ask  you  perhaps.  I saw  the  doctor  yester- 
dav.  He  was  sweet.  He  said  I was  foolish  and  there 
was  nothing  at  all  for  us  to  worry  about. 

“Here’s  the  real  news.  I have  gotten  a fellowship 
to  study  in  Germany  after  all.  The  girl  I was  alter- 


nate for  went  to  the  hospital  Tuesday  with  appendi- 
citis, and  I am  to  take  her  place.  I sail  tomorrow 
afternoon,  an.d  get  to  Germany  just  in  time  to  start 
the  second  term.  Isn’t  it  thrilling?  I can  hardly  wait. 

“Oh,  Chuck,  I’m  sorry.  I didn’t  mean  it  that  way. 
I asked  you  to  come  over  just  so  that  we  could  be 
together  once  more.  Chuck,  please.  Say  something. 
It’s  only  for  a year.  That  isn’t  long.  I’m  sorry  if 
I’ve  hurt  you.” 

Chuck  squeezed  a penny  against  a quarter  in  his 
pocket. 

“Oh,  not  at  all  Judith.  It  wasn’t  that.  I just 
thought  of  a telephone  call  I should  have  made.  Ex- 
cuse me,  will  you?” 

He  went  to  the  telephone  booth  and  sent  a wire 
to  Mac: 

“Please  see  influential  alumni.  Want  to  be  big 
executive.” 

He  took  a note  book  from  his  pocket  and  crossed  out 
two  items  : “marriage  license"  and  “wedding  ring",  and 
wrote  below  them,  “Mac’s  watch”. 


Good  Bye  To  Tradition 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

They  carry  that  game  into  their  bridge  and  their 
golf— and  worse,  into  their  dealings  with  their  chil- 
dren. They  repel  the  attempts  of  their  boys  to  be- 
come their  friends  with  a grand  air  of  preoccupation. 
Business  and  the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers 
interest  them  more  than  a quiet  evening  with  “the 
kids.”  And  soon,  from  necessity,  “the  kids”  find  pre- 
occupations of  their  own,  in  which  they  rival  their 
fathers  for  unsociability. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  main  point.  Those 
kids,  now  the  students  of  American  universities,  have 
become  as  self-centered  and  aloof  as  their  own  fathers. 
They  compete  for  all  sorts  of  campus  offices,  fight 
for  positions  on  athletic  teams,  seek  out  projects  to 
work  on — but  always  to  benefit  the  great  “I”. 

And  since  traditional  exercises  like  the  “Calculus 
Cremation”  give  little  chance  for  personal  recognition, 
they  are  called  useless  and  are  discarded.  “Onward 
and  upward !’’  cry  the  .students  with  dignity,  and  will 
not  mingle  with  the  crowd,  lest  they  lose  precious  indi- 
viduality. 

So  it  is.  Adam  Smith,  a Scotchman,  created  the 
policy  of  “laissez-faire’’;  the  American  government 
took  up  the  ])olicy  in  relation  to  industry : American 
industrial  workers  adapted  the  policy  of  person-to- 
person  application  : and  college  students,  through  con- 
tact with  the  policy,  became  the  materialistic,  coldlv 
practical,  “sophisticated”  group  they  are. 
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THE  Al.MA  MATER 

(Time:  “Annie  Lyle”) 

Written  by  John  J.  Gibson,  To 

\\  here  the  Lehigh's  rocky  rapids  rush  from 
out  the  West. 

’Mid  a grove  of  s|meadiug  diestuuts,  walls 
iu  ivy  drest, 

( )u  the  breast  of  old  South  IMouutaiu.  reared 
against  the  sky. 

Stands  our  nol.ile  .\lma  IMater,  staufls  our 
dear  Lehigli. 

Like  a watchman  on  the  mountain,  stands 
she  grandly  bold, 

h.arth  and  Heaven’s  secrets  seeking,  hoard- 
ing them  like  gold. 

-Ml  she  wrests  from  XMture’s  storehouse — 
naught  escapes  her  eve. 

Gives  she  gladly  to  her  dear  sons,  while  we 
bless  Lehigh. 

will  ever  live  to  love  her,  live  to  praise 
her  name ; 

Live  to  make  our  lives  add  lustre  to  her 
glorious  fame. 

r.et  the  glad  news  wake  the  echoes,  joyfully 
we  cry, 

Hail  to  thee,  our  .Mma  Mater!  LTail!  All 
Hail!  Lehigh! 
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THE  OLD  SIIA'ER  GOBLET 


(let  out  tlie  old  silver  goblet. 

\\  ith  Lehigh  upon  it. 

And  we'll  open  np  another  keg  of  beer ; 
her  we  all  came  to  college. 

But  we  didn't  come  for  knowledge. 

So  we'll  raise  hell  while  we're  here. 
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Arcadia  Member — “Dick  I’d  like  to  know  when  the  next  Arcadia  meet- 
ing will  be.” 

Dick — “Let  me  see — Monday  night  Union  meeting,  Tuesday  night, 
House  meeting,  Wednesday  night,  0.  D.  K.,  Thursday  night.  Burr  meet- 
ing, Friday  night.  Pep  meeting.” 

Arcadia  Member — “Hmm!  just  another  good  Lehigh  man  gone  wrong 
in  the  quest  of  belly  brass.” 
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Freshmen 

and  Things 


By  Bernard  S.  Weiss,  C.  E.,  ’36 


S he  settles  down  to  the  moil  and  toil  of  the 
work-a-day  world,  the  average  upper-classman 
utters  at  once  a muffled  curse  and  a whispered 
blessing  on  the  soul  of  our  common  plight — the  fresh- 
man. Though  he  gets  in  one's  hair  on  occasion,  he  has 
his  place  in  our  mundane  order  as  a modified  form  of 
the  “spice  of  life.”  He  relieves  the  tension  of  strained 
moments  wdth  his  childish  antics  and  livens  the  far- 
famed  bull-session  by  contributions  to  the  accumulated 
store  of  college  myths. 

o o o 

One  of  the  amusing  stories  that  is  going  the  rounds 
concerns  the  bewilderment  of  the  rather  unsophisticat- 
ed, small-town  frosh  on  his  first  visit  to  the  “big  city.” 
Unintentionally,  the  party  he  was  with  staggered  into 
the  winding  ways  of  Greenwich  Village.  Being  Lehigh 
lads,  several  of  the  boys  indulged  in  the  old  game  of 
“Hello.”  Anyone  was  eligible  ami  everyone  was  “it.” 
When  our  hero,  somewhat  befogged,  came  down  to 
earth  he  noticed  that  his  companions  were  greeting 
passers-by  by  their  first  names,  George,  Ed,  Joe,  or 
anything  that  came  into  their  respective  heads.  The 
freshman,  amazed,  turned  open-mouthed  to  bis  friends 
asking  “Do  you  know  the  last  names  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, too?” 


o o o 

A group  of  Pi  Lambda  Phi  yearlings  were  sent,  one 
cold  and  bittren  nacht,  to  Nisky  Hill  Cemetery  to  find 
the  last  resting  places  of  divers  Knausses,  Joneses,  and 
Smiths.  They  tried  their  luck  for  some  time,  being 
dutiful  lads,  only  to  find  that  their  search  was  in  vain. 
They  gave  up  the  hunt,  and  were  found  several  hours 
later  sitting  on  the  tomb-stones,  solemn  and  still,  play- 
ing “Ghost.” 


o o o 

A romantic  frosh  named  Bailey  seems  slated  for  a 
cozy  niche  in  Lehigh's  Ereshman  Hall  of  Fame.  In 
the  course  of  a stroll  along  the  river  he  experienced  a 
craving  for  tobacco.  He  had  the  “makin’s”  but  no 


matches.  Nothing  daunted,  he  flagged  the  first  train 
that  came  along,  found  out  it  was  the  Black  Diamond, 
got  the  match,  and  spent  the  night  smoking  peacefully 
in  the  Bethlehem  B.  of  P.’s  gracious  hostelry. 

o o o 

One  of  Theta  Xi’s  charges  was  sent  on  a mission 
not  so  long  ago.  He  was  to  find  twelve  virgin  flies  and 
transport  them  to  the  fraternal  manor  in  a half  a glass 
of  tepid  beer.  The  conscintious  swain  found  the  afore- 
mentioned chaste  insects,  but  returned  tearfully  saying 
he  could  locate  no  beer.  Imagine ! 

o o o 

Let's  get  this  matter  of  Leonard  Hall  straight  before 
we  go  any  further.  Freshmen  need  no  longer  think 
that  they're  getting  away  with  something  by  joining 
that  sanctified  group.  We  have  heard,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  the  formal  initiation  ritual  consists,  among 
other  things,  of  a baptism  in  our  communal  reservoir. 

o o o 

After  a rather  hard  night,  a frosh  walked  into 
Calculus  class  feeling  rather  down  in  the  mouth.  The 
lesson  was  kinda  complicated  and,  when  the  professor 
finished  his  explanation,  the  bewildered  soul  said 
‘‘Sorry,  but  I don't  cjuite  understand,  will  you  please 
go  through  that  again.”  The  Prof,  obliging,  replied, 
“Surely,  I'll  be  glad  to,”  and  embarked  on  his  repeti- 
tion. At  the  end,  the  night  owl  was  asked,  “All  right 
now?”  “Not  c[uite,”  said  he,  “again  please.”  Not  so' 
enthusiastic  this  time,  the  victim  started  again  along 
the  weary  road  of  erudition.  When,  at  last,  he  reached 
the  end  once  more,  the  freshman  still  had  the  sleepy 
look  preserved  intact.  The  professor  was  by  now  quite 
annoyed  and  hissed,  “Got  it  straight  at  last?”  “Just 
once  more,"  was  the  reply  of  our  juvenile  protagonist. 
This  was  the  proverbial  last  straw  and  the  irate  peda- 
gogue shrieked,  “Say,  boy,  are  you  dumb  or  is  it  me?” 
“I  don't  know  professor,”  was  the  stupored  reply,  “but 
I'll  meet  you  half  way.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Bridge  For  Engineers! 

By  Jack  Dreyfus,  Arts,  ’34 

llus  is  the  first  of  a scries  of  articles  on  bridge  to 
be  published  in  the  "Review”.  The  purpose  of  this 
and  subsequent  articles  will  not  be  to  espouse  anv  one 
system  of  bridge,  hut  rather  to  discuss  the  highlights 
and  more  interestiiuf  phases  of  the  bidding  and  play. 

— j.j.  n. 


KR  the  many  different  systems  of  bridge,  two 
are  easiiy  outstamiing.  Tiiey  are  the  Cnihert- 
SOU  or  Approach  Eorcing  System  a'ui  the  Sims 
or  ( )ne  tJver  One  System.  Tiie  Cniiiertson  system  is 
tile  most  wifiely  used  among  the  average  piayers  ami 
the  Sims  system  is  utiiizeci  by  a majority  of  tiie  ex- 
perts. Tiiis  (ioes  not  necessariiy  impiv  tiiat  tiie  Sims 
system  is  superior  to  tiie  Ciiiliertson.  for  in  reaiity 
tiiey  iiave  not  yet  been  put  to  any  conciusive  test.  Tiie 
jiroiialiie  reason  for  tiie  use  of  One  Over  One  by  .so 
many  experts  is  that  it  is  a more  (iaring  ami  specuia- 
tive  system  — giving  free  rein  to  indiviciuai  innova- 
tions. For  tile  average  iiiayer,  tiie  carefuilv  evoived, 
liasicaiiy  soumi,  init  less  imaginative  Culbertson  sys- 
tem, is  preferable. 

1,  personally,  do  not  liave  a definite  leaning  toward 
either  system.  It  will  lie  my  purpose  to  discuss  cer- 
tain of  the  outstanding  liids  of  Culbertson  and  Sims 
tliat  I believe  should  be  used  intercliangealilv.  Among 
these  are  the  Culbertson  four  and  five  no  trump  con- 
vention, tile  Culbertson  four  no  trump  take-out  bid 
and  the  Sims  tliree  demand  liid. 

Tile  Culbertson  four  and  five  nO' trump  bid  is  a fairly 
new  one;  perfected  in  the  past  year.  The  purpose  of 
the  bid  is  to  help  the  bidder  to  reach  small  and  grand 
slams  accurately  and  also  to  serve  as  a brake  before 
contracting  for  unmakcable  slams — particularly  grand 
slams.  As  I have  said  this  Ijid  fits  in  with  the  Sims 
system  almost  as  well  as  it  does  with  the  Approach 
Forcing  and  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  sys- 
tems as  well.  It  is  a hid  that  should  be  used  by  the 
ordinary  pla}'er  as  well  as  the  expert.  And  though  it 
may  seem  complicated,  it  is  really  quite  sirnjile.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  the  memorization  of  a few  facts 
and  strict  adherence  to  them. 

The  bid  is  used  only  in  jiowerful  hands.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  learn  the  jrosition  of  the  five  pivotal  cards. 
These  are  the  four  aces  and  the  king  of  the  suit  in 
which  the  contract  is  to  be  played.  Being  assmed  of 


having  these  cards  and  the  otherwise  powerful  hand 
that  the  convention  indicates,  the  partnership  can  pro- 
ceed safely  to  a small  and  often  a grand  slam. 

The  bid  of  four  no  trump  starts  the  ball  rolling. 
It  is  made  after  the  early  stages  of  the  bidding  have 
disclosed  a powerful  hand  with  fit  in  suits.  The  bid- 
der must  have  two  aces  and  the  king  of  a suit  hid  by 
the  partnership,  with  a strong  hand  and  a knowledge 
of  a fit  in  one  of  the  suits.  This  bid  cannot  be  passed. 
If  the  responding  hand  has  two  aces  he  mu.st  bid  five 
no  trump.  Not  holding  two  aces  he  must  hid  five  of 
the  lowest  ranking  suit  bid  by  the  partnership.  This 
does  not  show  an  inclination  for  playing  the  hand  in 
that  .suit  halt  just  gives  his  partner  a chance  to  sign 
off  the  ocntract  at  five  in  the  suit  which  he  has  decided 
upon. 

There  is  a variation  of  this  bid.  A bid  of  four  no 
trump  can  mean  three  aces  and  no  king  of  a bid  suit. 
If  the  responding  hand  has  one  ace  and  all  of  the 
kings  of  the  suits  bid,  he  realizes  that  his  partner 
cannot  have  two  aces  and  a king  of  a bid  suit  and 
consequently  must  have  the  three  aces.  The  correct 
bid  in  this  case  is  five  no  trump.  With  any  other  hold- 
ing he  bids  five  of  the  lowest  suit  mentioned.  A less 
important  part  of  the  convention  is  a direct  bid  of 
five  no  trump.  This  shows  three  aces  and  a king  of 
a bid  suit  and  guarantees  that  six  can  be  made.  It 
is  a grand  slam  try  and  leaves  the  decision  as  toi 
whether  to  go  tO'  seven  with  the  responding  hand. 

There  is  one  thing  I want  to  stress  particularly  in 
connection  with  this  convention.  Do  not  bid  four  no 
trump  unless  you  hare  cither  found  a fit  with  one  of 
Your  partner's  suits,  hare  a set  up  suit  of  your  oivn, 
or  have  such  a tremendous  hand  that  you  feel  that  you 
can  make  six  odd  in  no  trump. 

The  following  hand  is  one  that  I was  fortunate 
enough  tO'  hold  this  summer.  It  illustrates  the  use  of 
the  four  and  five  no  trump  convention  and  also  con- 
tains a squeeze  play. 
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Bridge  For  Engineers 


WEST 


Neither  side  vulnerable 
South  Dealer 


S 

II 

D 

C 


S 
II 
D 
C 

XX 

I 10  XXX 
J 10  9 X 

XX 

S 
II 
D 
C 


NORTH 

X 

0 XX 
A XXX 
A 10  XXX 


s 

H 

U 

C 


X 

K XX 
KQ  XX 
K xxxx 


A K Q J 10  xxxx 
A 


X 

Q J 


'AST 


The  play  of  the  hand  was  interesting.  Were  it  not 
for  East’s  double  I would  not  have  made  the  contract. 
Ordinarily,  I would  take  the  club  finesse  rather  than 
play  East  for  both  the  Qub  King  and  Heart  King, 
but  in  view  of  the  double  I thought  he  must  have  them. 
W’est  fortunately  led  the  Knave  of  Diamonds.  I took 
the  Ace  on  the  board  and  proceed  to  lead  eight 
rounds  of  trump.  This  left  the  above  situation. 

When  I led  my  last  trump.  1 discarded  a Club  from 
the  dummy.  East  was  squeezed.  If  he  discarded  a 
heart  I would  lead  lu}'  Ace  of  Hearts  dropping  his 
King  which  would  make  the  Oueen  of  Hearts  and  the 
Ace  of  Clubs  good  on  the  board.  If  he  discarded  a 
Club,  1 would  lead  my  Queen  of  Clubs  to  tbe  Ace, 
dorpping  bis  King  of  Clubs.  That  would  establish  the 
-Ace  of  Hearts  and  Knave  of  Clubs  in  my  hand.  In 
either  case  the  contract  would  he  made.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  chose  to  discard  the  small  Club. 


SOUTH 

Sitting  in  the  South  position  I opened  the  bidding 
with  one  spade.  Aly  partner  bid  two  clubs.  Aly  next 
bid  was  four  no  trumj)  having  two  aces  and  the  king 
of  a bid  suit,  a set  up  suit,  and  a hand  with  grand 
slam  possibilities.  When  my  partner  correctly  re- 
sponded with  five  no  trump.  1 bid  seven  spades  know- 
ing that  the  odds  were  greatly  in  favor  of  my  making 
a grand  slam.  Even  if  my  partner  held  no  more  than 
the  two  aces  which  his  bid  had  shown,  I would  at 
least  have  a club  finesse  for  the  contract.  East  then 
]nit  in  an  injudicious  double  which  1 was  glad  to  re- 
double. I knew  that  at  worst  1 could  go  down  only 
one  which  is  one  hundred  points,  while  making  con- 
tract would  net  me  a four  hundred  and  twenty  point 
Ixmus.* 


NORTH 


S 

II  Ox 
D 

C Ax 


WEST 


S 

II  JIO 
D 10  9 
C 


S 

II  Kx 
D 

C Kx 


EAST 


S X 
H A 
D 

C Q J 

SOUTH 

*A  double  of  seven  is  almost  always  a losing  bid 
against  .sound  bidders. 


H:  * 


In  the  next  issue,  I will  explain  the  ])lay  of  the 
following  hand.  It  is  a doubly  dummy  problem.*  For 
the  first  and  best  solution  sent  to  me  (Pi  Eambda  Phi  ) 
before  December  5th,  the  “Review”  offers  a prize  of 
one  dollar. 


W'EST 


S 

IT 

D 

C 


NORTH 

S X 
IT  XX 


D 

C 

K 10  X 

X 

0 J 10  XX 

O 10  XX 

S 

11 

D 

C 


AKx 

S XXXXX 

H Oxxx 
D x 
C Jxx 
AQ  J 9 
A K J 1 0 XX 

XXX 


EAST 


SOUTH 

We.st  must  start  the  ]Tay  by  leading  the  Queen  of 
Diamonds. 

South  must  make  seven  Hearts  against  any  defense. 

*A  double  dummy  jiroblem  is  one  iu  which  all  hands 
are  revealed. 


jjc  ^ 

NOTE: — I'll  he  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
involving  bidding,  play,  or  rules  that  come  up  around 
the  campus.  Any  interesting  hands  held  by  members 
of  tbe  university,  if  handed  in,  will  be  published  in 
one  of  the  following  issues. 
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1 H E LEHIGH  REVIEW 


Richard  Harding  Davis 

The  Man  Who  Made  Lehigh’s  First  Touchdown 
By  D.  W.  Hoppock,  I.  E.,  ’36 


Richard  Harding  Davis 


HE  time  is  way  back  in  the  eighties,  when 
Lehigh  was  in  her  academic  swadling  clothes, 
a mere  twenty  years  old.  The  place  is  the 
faculty  meeting  room  of  Lehigh  University,  even  then 
a thriving  institution  with  a mediocre  football  team. 
The  dramatis  personae  are  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  student  standing  and  a young  football  star, 
who  has  just  been  told  that,  since  his  interest  and  grasp 
upon  certain  such  fundamental  subjects  as  calculus  and 
physics  are  very  insufficient,  his  presence  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  no  longer  desired,  in  fact : he  has  been  flunked 
out.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  faculty,  the 
young  man  faced  the  group  with  quiet  confidence  and 
declared ; 


and  Cheese  club  and  the  Burr,  starred  at  halfback  on 
the  football  team,  was  editor  of  the  Epitome  in  his 
sophomore  year,  and  was  president  of  his  class.  He 
also  had  much  to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  Arcadia, 
then  a club  which  sang  songs  in  praise  of  “books,  pipes, 
beer,  and  gingeralia."  After  leaving  Lehigh,  he  spent 
a few  months  at  Johns  Hopkins,  his  third  alma  mater 
(he  graduated  from  none  ),  and  then  entered  the  literary 
field  by  way  of  the  fourth  estate,  newspaper  writing. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a young  man  of  such  varied  at- 
tainments and  interests  could  not  find  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  calculus  and  physics? 
Davis  scorned  cribbing  or  any  form  of  dishonesty  and 
thus  could  not  slide  through  on  the  shady  side. 


“You  don't  think  I am  worthy  to  remain  in  this 
school.  But  in  a few  years  you  will  find  that  I have 
gone  farther  than  you  will  ever  go." 

The  most  startling  aspect  of  the  whole  affair  is  that 
the  young  man’s  prediction  was  absolutely  correct,  for 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was  at  least  the  most  famous 
man  who  ever  flunked  out  of  Lehigh,  if  not  the  most 
noted  who  ever  attended  the  South  ^Mountain  college. 

While  at  Lehigh,  “Dick’’  Davis  founded  the  Mustard 


Davis  entered  college  with  a distinctive  and  positive 
mind,  in  many  ways  e.xtremely  mature.  He  was  the 
mo.st  independent  of  thinkers,  yet  always  chivalrous 
and  courteous,  and  possessed  of  high  ideals  which  he 
never  compromised  throughout  his  life.  He  was  against 
the  cane  rush  because  he  believed  it  too  brutal,  yet  he 
was  once  involved  in  a brawl  with  the  entire  sophomore 
class  in  a hazing  episode,  from  which  he  emerged  with 
a black  eye  and  the  honors  of  the  day,  which  distinction 
resulted  in  his  election  as  freshman  class  chairman. 
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He  was  against  fraternities  because  of  their  secrecy 
and  stifling  of  initiative,  and  he  refused  bids  from  all 
of  the  best  houses.  Besides  his  work  on  the  Burr  and 
Epitome  while  in  college,  he  wrote  verse,  articles,  and 
fiction,  which  he  had  printed  and  sold.  These  first 
efforts  of  his,  however,  met  with  but  very  small  success. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  was  born  to  write.  His 
father  was  Lemuel  Clarke  Davis,  newspaper  editor  and 
writer  of  editorials,  and  his  mother  was  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis,  a remarkable  woman  who  wrote  some 
twenty-odd  books  and  novels  on  labor  and  other  re- 
forms, and  who  was  one  of  the  minor  literary  lights  of 
the  middle  nineteenth  century.  Dick's  parents  were 
friends  of  all  of  the  writers  and  actors  of  the  period, 
and  as  a child  he  came  to  know  Edwin  Booth.  Ethel 
Barrymore.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  many  others 
of  the  stage  and  literary  world,  whose  interesting  lives 
and  personalities  stirred  the  imagination  and  initiative 
of  the  growing  boy. 

His  parents  carefully  supervised  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical growth,  yet  allowed  him  all  of  the  freedom  neces- 
sary for  him  to  get  in  and  out  of  many  scrapes.  When 
he  arrived  at  Lehigh  he  was  a handsome  and  well  built 
young  man,  and  ideally  suited  to  be  a left  halfback. 
He  played  that  position  on  a sophomore  team  which 
played  a class  team  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  lost  10-16,  on  December  the  eighth,  1883. 

The  first  varsity  football  game  against  Lafayette  was 
lost  56-0.  The  second  game  was  no  doubt  a moral 
victory  for  Lehigh,  since  the  Brown  and  White  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  across  a lone  touchdown,  with  the 
help  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  carried  the  ball 
‘across  the  goal.  The  Lafayette  score  was  reduced  to 
leave  the  final  score  34-4.  Not  long  after,  he  flunked 
out,  but  he  did  have  the  pleasure  of  coming  back  to 
help  coach  the  all-conquering  team  of  1893. 

After  his  college  days  were  over,  Davis  worked  for  a 
short  while  as  a reporter  on  several  Philadelphia  papers, 
after  which  he  went  to  Xew  York,  the  IMecca  of  his 
dreams  of  writing.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a job  on 
Charles  A.  Dana’s,  then  new,  paper,  “The  Morning 
Sun.”  His  brilliant  writing  soon  won  him  a post  as  a 
free-lance  feature  writer,  the  ultimate  ambition  of  all 
reporters. 

However,  Davis  was  no  ordinary  reporter.  Lie  began 
to  write  short  stories,  then  longer  stories  and  plays. 
Success  came  early  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-six 
he  was  famous.  He  created  the  character  of  ‘Air. 


Cortlandt  \^anBibber,”  clubman,  man-about-town,  and 
knight-errant  of  the  Xew  York  City  of  the  ’Xineties. 
Davis  himself  became  famous  as  a type  of  ideal 
American  young  man  of  the  period.  His  great  friend, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  created  the  Gibson  Girl  with  his 
pen  and  ink  portraits  in  Colliers  and  Life,  and  used 
Davis  as  a model  for  the  young  man  who  became  the 
Gib-son  Girl's  escort.  These  two  close  friends,  Gibson 
the  artist,  and  Davis  the  writer,  had  a great  influence 
on  the  styles  and  literary  taste  of  the  youth  of  America 
of  the  period.  \Miile  the  tightly-corseted  .styles  of 
feminine  apparel  set  by  Gibson  may  not  have  helped 
the  health  of  the  nation’s  women,  the  strong,  clean- 
minded  heroes  of  Davis’  stories  who  worshipped  at  the 
feet  of  pure  maidenhood,  executed  a strong  and  healthy 
influence,  especially  over  the  youth  of  the  land,  who 
anxiously  awaited  the  publication  of  each  new  novel  or 
short  story. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  is  perhaps  as  famed  as  a war 
correspondent  as  he  is  as  a writer.  Surely  the  fourth 
estate  will  remember  him  longest  in  that  role.  His  re- 
porting of  the  Spanish-American  \Yar  and  his  feature 
stories  on  the  Rough  Riders  of  Colonel  Theodore 
Rcose\  elt  added  to  the  fame  of  both  Davis  and  Roose- 
velt and  helped  to  popularize  the  Rooseveltian  person- 
ality which  gave  the  nation  its  most  dynamic  president. 
His  pre-war  reports  aided  in  inflaming  this  nation 
against  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Cubans  by  the 
Spaniards  and  helped  to  precipitate  the  war. 

In  between  writing  and  reporting,  Davis  traveled. 
He  made  friends  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  loved 
the  display  and  elegance  of  high  society,  and  was  a wel- 
come member  of  the  inner  circles  of  London  and  X"ew 
York.  He  had  friends  on  the  stage  and  in  the  slums, 
in  Greece  and  .Arizona.  He  was  on  the  front  lines  in 
five  wars,  under  fire  a score  of  times,  and  very,  very, 
nearly  shot  for  a spy  more  than  once. 

He  died  at  Plattsburg  while  in  active  training  as  an 
officer  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Eorce  to  France, 
when  he  was  over  fifty  years  old.  Although  his  spirit 
could  not  be  quenched,  the  heavy  marching  was  too 
much  for  his  heart. 

Of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
lived  the  life  that  he  dreamed  of.  He  was  a combina- 
tion of  his  characters  \*an Bibber  and  the  typical  soldier 
of  fortune  with  a large  dash  of  the  true  journalist. 
Although  he  lived  in  constant  and  intimate  touch  with 
the  world,  he  never  flinched  in  his  ideals  of  honor  and 
purpose.  He  was  loved  by  many  and  admired  by  even 
his  few  enemies,  and  although  he  flunked  out.  his  name 
will  always  be  a credit  to  Lehigh. 
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BREAD 

IS  EATEN  AT  ALE 
FRATERNITIES 


King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  MINED 

Phone  2000 


New  Merchants  Hotel 

W.  E.  HOCH,  Prop. 

CoKNER  Foiun’ll  AND  NeW  STREETS 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


J.  C.  Millers  Garage 

2850  NAZARETH  PIKE 

GENERAL  REPAIRS 
BATTERIES  AND  TIRES 

Generators  and  Starting  Motors 
Repaired 

GAS  AND  OIL 

Phone  595-J 


MISCELLANEA 


In  medieval  England  a person  sentenced  to  be  hung 
could  avert  his  doom  by  proving  he  could  read.  This 
interesting  exemption,  called  “Benefit  of  the  Clergy,” 
was  inaugurated  by  William  Rufus  in  1087  and  con- 
tinued until  1700.  The  test  was  taken  from  the  Bible 
— the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first  psalm.  It  came  in 
time  to  be  known  as  the  “Neck- Verse”. 

“The  couvade”  is  an  ancient  custom  that  is  said  to 

persist  to  the  present  day  in  far  Siberia  and  in  some 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  It  decrees  that  the  father 
take  to  bed  during  the  time  of  his  mate’s  pregnancy. 
-\t  the  time  of  labor  he  writhes  and  groans  in  mock- 
agony.  I lie  belief  is  that  the  male,  by  this  means, 
shares  and  al>sorhs  some  of  the  pain  of  child-birth. 

* * ^ ^ 


There  are  very  few  jieople  who  feel  comfortable 
while  sitting  thirteen  at  a table.  Old  superstition  has 
it  that  one  of  the  thirteen  is  sure  to  die  before  the 
year  is  out.  This  impression  has  been  traced  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  "Last  Su]iper”  when  Christ  sat 
with  the  twelve  disci]iles.  Judas  hanged  himself  after 
the  betrayal. 


:i-'  =1=  ^ 

The  saying  “A  feather  in  your  hat”  was  inspired 
hy  an  old  Hungarian  custom.  During  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  it  was  unlawful  for  a Hungarian  to  wear  a 
feather  in  his  cap  unless  he  had  killed  a Turk.  If  he 
had  done  so,  however,  he  manifested  his  accomplish- 
ment l>y  one  plume  for  each  victim. 

^ ^ >{c 

Contrary  to  the  ordinary  impression,  “Mother 
tioose"  was  a real  jierson.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Foster  and  she  was  married  to  one  Isaac  Goose  in 
168!).  Her  family  were  members  of  Old  South  Church 
in  Bo.ston.  The  famous  rhymes,  which  were  written 
to  lie  sung  tO’  her  grandchildren,  were  published  bv 
her  son-in-law'  in  1716.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
her  home  wxis  quite  like  it  is  represented  in  children’s 
hooks,  being  a low  affair  with  dormer  windows — (piite 
in  the  old  English  style. 
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During  the  war  between  the  “Wells”  and  the 
“Waiblings"  in  1140,  the  battle  of  Weinsberg  was 
fcught.  At  the  close  of  the  fray  Emperor  Konrad 
of  the  “Welfs”  was  found  to  have  won  and  he  be- 
sieged the  castle  commanding  all  that  were  Avithin  to 
surrender.  He  provided  that  all  men  were  to  be  made 
prisoners,  but  that  the  women  could  go  scot-free  and 
could,  in  addition,  take  away  with  them  as  much  trea- 
sure as  they  could  carry.  The  army  formed  tO‘  give 
passage  to  the  women  when  a most  startling  procession 
descended  the  hill.  Each  woman  carried  her  son,  hus- 
band, father,  or  brother  — evidently  their  most  valued 
possessions.  This  so  touched  the  heart  of  Konrad  that 
he  allowed  the  faithful  women  to  return  for  the  wealth 
they  had  left  behind. 

^ 

Pins  were  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Eor 
a long  time  after  their  makers  were  allowed  to  sell 
them  only  on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  January  (for 
what  reason  I do  not  know).  In  those  times  pins 
were  most  exjiensive  and  only  very  wealthy  women 
could  afford  them.  In  fact,  money  for  buying  pins 
was  often  given  a bride  at  the  time  of  marriage.  The 
females  bided  their  time  until  the  first  two  days  of 
the  year,  wdien  their  “pin  money”  could  be  used.  Al- 
though pins  have  become  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  last 
six  hundred  years,  the  expression  “pin  money”  still 
persists. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  x\ztecs  are  said  to  have  one  of  the  mo.st  blood- 
thirsty religions  known  to  history.  Before  the  Span- 
ish Conquest  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  humans  were 
hurtled  annually  into  the  flaming  maAV  of  their  insati- 
able god.  Mexitili,  their  diety,  seems  to  have  been 
scrupulous  to  a certain  degree  and  would  not  sanction 
the  execution  of  native  Aztecs.  As  a result  the  war- 
riors, for  manv  years,  used  wooden  SAVords  in  battle 
so  that  their  enemy  could  be  captured  alive. 

ijC 

When  the  Spaniards  first  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Mexico,  they  Avere  greeted  Avith  open  hands  and  sur- 
prising humility.  It  Avas  not  until  after  they  had 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  human  that  any  re- 
sistance Avas  shoAvn,  for  the  Avhite  men  had  been  ex- 
pected. In  Aztec  mythologv,  the  reincarnation  of  an 
ancient  god,  Ouetzelcoatl,  Avas  predicted ; and  the 
“Eair  God”  Avas  to  return  to  Mexico  in  a large  boat 
Avith  Avhite  sails.  It  is  curious  hoAV  closely  the  hopeful 
prophecy  and  the  disasterous  actuality  coincided. 


RENT  A NEW  CAR 
YELLOW  CAE 
DRIVE  IT  YOURSELF 

SPECIAL  RATES 

LAFAYETTE  WEEKEND 
AND  HOUSE  PARTIES 

call  YELLOW  CAB 

Noav  located  at 

FIVE  POINTS 

Phone  2500 


A.  S.  RILAND 

RADIOS 

ZENITH  ATWATER  KENT 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
AND  SUPPLIES 

713  Linden  Street 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Phone  3719 


The  Menne  Printen^ 

QUALITY 
PRINTING 
AT  ALL  TIMES 
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ERUIT 

PRODUCE 

FISH 

OYSTERS 

J*  A,  Trimble  Co. 

117  W.  Third  Street 


LIPKIN’S 

FOR  FURNITURE 
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BETHLEHEM 
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Heil  Hitler 

Lack  of  space  does  not  ]>ermit  me  to  elaborate  on 
the  details  of  government  aid  to  farmers,  the  youth 
movement,  exilement,  the  emjiloyment  situation,  arma- 
ments, etc. 

Professor  Kegel  has  drawn  up  several  ])ertitent,  im- 
emphasized  facts  concerning  ])ost  war  Germany.  They 
are ; 

•Austria  in  her  constitution,  set  up  temporarilv 
November  12,  1918,  and  finally  ado]>ted  on  Alarch  12, 
1919,  declared  herself  to  he  an  integral  ]>art  of  the 
( lerman  Republic. 

The  German  X^ational  Assembly  at  Weimar  adopted 
on  February  21,  1919,  a resolution  confirming  the 
])olitical  union  of  Germanv  and  Austria. 

The  -Austrian  National  -Assemlily  ofificiallv  called 
their  state  Dentsch-t  lesterreich,  i.  e.,  German-.Anstria. 

Both  countries,  against  the  e'ear  will  of  their  peoples, 
as  e.xjiressed  Iw  majority  vote,  had  to  abrogate  these 
resolutions  and  the  name  ( lerman-.Anstria  under  the 
terms  of  their  respective  peace  treaties. 

The  valuable  industrial  district  of  Upper  Silesia, 
after  a jilebiscite  favorable  to  Germany,  was  given  to 
Poland  in  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  he  treaty  of 
\ersailles. 

The  present  German  Government's  demand  for  gen- 
eral i.  e.,  also  German  e([uality  is  only  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  e(inality  has  been  de  facto  denied  also  to  former 
( lerman  governments,  though  it  was  granted  as  a 
matter  of  form. 

The  weakness  of  all  parliamentary  German  govern- 
ments was  iirimarily  a result  of  this  treatment  accord- 
ed to  them  by  their  o])ponents  in  the  World  V’ar. 

In  ])articular,  the  former  German  chancellor,  II. 
Pruning,  a generally  respected  and  able  statesman, 
suffered  the  most  critical  loss  of  ])ower  by  having  his 
jilan  of  a mere  customs  union  with  .Austria  likx'ked  by 
France. 

-A  nation,  thus  internationally  treated  as  inferior, 
must,  of  necessity,  disintegrate. 

( lermany,  as  a nation  with  the  un(|uestionable  right 
and  unshatterable  WILL  to  live  and  work  in  j)eace 
cannot,  therefore,  coo])erate  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as  long  as  she  it  not  granted  true  E(JU.AL1TY. 
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LACROSSE  SITUATION 

tlie  championshi]).  Between  that  time  and  1921  Lehigh 
won  the  title  five  more  times,  and  had  produced  many 
good  teams.  Since  1921  we  have  continued  to  pro- 
duce good  teams,  but  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any 
championships,  although  coming  close  to  it  several 
times. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Lacrosse  team  has 
had  to  face  many  difficulties.  In  1932  we  had  a bad 
season.  The  following  fall  the  board  of  control  an- 
nounced that  because  of  a lack  of  funds  some  sport 
would  have  to  be  dropped.  Lacrosse  and  several  others 
were  named.  The  student  body  objected  strenuously 
to  such  action,  and  after  a new  budget  had  been  drawn 
up,  it  was  decided  by  the  board  that  such  action  would 
not  be  necessary.  On  December  9,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Board  of  Control  had  been  abolished  and 
that  the  athletic  department  was  established  as  a part 
of  the  Lniversity.  President  Richards  took  over  the 
responsibilitv  of  the  board  of  control  and  appointed  a 
faculty  committee  to  advise  him.  Later,  on  February 
8,  the  announcement  suddenly  ap])eared  that  Lacrosse 
had  been  abolished  as  a recognized  sport.  This  action 
was  taken  so'  suddenly  that  no  one  had  a cliance  to 
object  or  try  to  make  a con]i)romise.  I believe  that 
the  student  bodv  and  the  alumni  would  have  objected 
strenuously  to  any  such  action  it  it  had  been  known 
ahead  of  time  that  those  in  charge  were  thinking  of 
such  a move.  As  it  was,  no  warning  was  given  and 
those  men  interested  in  Lacrosse  found  themselves 
without  a team  Immediately,  action  was  taken  by 
those  interested  in  Lacrosse,  and  the  Lehigh  Lacrosse 
Glul)  was  organized.  A constitution  was  drawn  up, 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  coming  season.  Captain- 
elect  Kolyer  and  Manager  Nesbit  were  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary-Treasurer  respectively. 

As  the  club  was  handicapped  by  a lack  of  funds, 
it  was  forced  to  schedule  most  of  its  games  away.  It 
was  ])lanned  to  drive  to-  the  games  in  cars  and  by  so 
doing  to  make  some  profit  from  the  guarantees  given 
by  the  other  teams.  Charley  Lattig  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  coach  and  did  not  ask  for  any  remuneration. 
The  old  equij)ment  was  used  and  also  a few  new  items 
purchased  with  funds  donated  by  Arcadia.  The  Uni- 
versity was  asked  to  award  letters  to  those  men  who 
were  eligible  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
the  request  was  refused. 

In  the  spring,  about  forty  candidates  reported  for 
the  first  practice.  This  number  -of  candidates  is  a good 
indication  of  the  interest  displayed  when  you  consider 

( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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T,ACRO?BE  SITUATION 


1933 — Organizers  of  the  Lehigh  Lacross  Club 


the  fact  that  tliese  men  intended  p’aving  the  game  jnst 
for  the  fnn  of  it.  As  tlie  season  progressed,  a team 
was  rounded  into-  shape  and  the  scliedule  of  games 
started.  Two  games,  of  the  seven  scheduled,  were 
won  ; several  others  were  closely  played.  Under  the 
circumstances  this  does  not  seem  to  he  such  a had 
record.  .At  the  end  of  the  season,  an  engraved  watch 
was  given  to  Coach  Lattig  as  a token  of  a])preciation 
for  his  work  and  those  men  who  were  eligible  were 
awarded  Lacrosse  charms.  These  items  were  ]>aid  for 
out  of  the  surplus  of  $125  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated during  the  season.  The  balance  cvas  used  for 
dcxrtor's  bills  which  resulted  from  injuries  to  players. 

At  present,  the  Lacrosse  Club  is  still  organized.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  athletic  department  for  rein- 
statement as  a recognized  sport  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  Director  Kellogg  stated  that  the  ath- 
detic  department  could  not  afford  to  support  Lacrosse 
this  year.  The  members  of  the  club  decided  to  carry 
on  in  spite  of  the  difficulties.  Eall  ])ractice  was  held 
from  (.Ictober  24  to  November  7,  and  much  interest 
was  displayed.  All  of  last  year’s  team  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  men  has  returned  to  school,  and  the  ma- 
terial for  the  coming  season  looks  very  promising.  So 
far  this  year  four  games  have  been  arranged  with 
Princeton,  Stevens,  Penn  State  and  Montclair  A.  C. 
Swarthmore  has  asked  for  a game,  and  possibilities 
of  scheduling  one  with  them  are  good.  IManager  Eolk- 
ner  is  also  corresponding  with  other  Universities  and 
Colleges. 


\\  hen  Director  Kellogg  was  asked  wdiat  he  thought 
of  the  Lacrosse  situation  at  Lehigh,  he  stated  that  he 
be!ie^’ed  this  would  be  its  last  year.  He  further  stated 
that  after  Lacrosse  had  vanished,  those  men  wdro 
would  ordinarily  play  Lacrosse  would  ])articipate  in 
other  spring  sports  and  thus  strengthen  them. 

The  opinion  has  been  exiiressed,  by  those  men  in 
controlling  positions,  that  interest  in  Lacrosse  has 
fallen  off  at  Lehigh.  As  1 see  it,  this  statement  is 
only  j)artly  true.  Interest  has  fallen  off'  among  those 
men  who  are  in  a position  to  help  Lacrosse,  but  it  has 
not  fallen  off  among  the  .students. 

The  o|)inion  has  also  been  expressed  that  Lacrosse 
will  not  survive  at  Lehigh.  I cannot  understand  such 
an  opinion.  L.acrosse  should  survive  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  of  these  is  that  there  are  many  of  the 
alumni  wdio  are  .still  interested  in  the  game.  This  has 
been  showm  by  letters  received  in  answ'er  to  a plea  for 
aid.  Another  is  that  there  are  many  students  wdio  are 
still  interested  in  Lacrosse.  This  was  showm  last  year 
by  the  action  taken  in  forming  the  Lehigh  Lacrosse 
Cluh  and  has  also  been  dis])layed  this  year  by  having 
a fall  ])ractice  and  by  soliciting  alumni  aid.  A third 
is  that  the  game  itself  is  w'orthwdiile.  Lacrosse  is  a 
game  of  action  and  is  as  interesting  to  the  spectators 
as  it  is  tO'  the  players.  It  is  said  that  Lehigh  is  receiv- 
ing a new"  deal  in  athletics,  but  I w'ill  not  be  satisfierl 
that  the  new"  deal  is  a fair  deal  until  the  athletic  depart- 
ment helps  to  build  up  and  maintain  a sport  that 
is  trying  to  exist,  rather  than  sit  by  and  watch  it  die. 
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EVEN  DOORMAT  UNIVERSITY  HAS  IT’S  OWN  WORRIES 


It's  a tough  year  for  Doormat  University.  They’ve 
had  an  uncrossed  goal  line  in  every  game,  hut  it's  the 
one  behind  the  other  team. 

Coach  Phlopp  worked  all  summer  perfecting  a sure 
jday  for  scoring  the  point  after  touchdown,  lint  hi.-^ 
team  outwitted  him  by  not  scoring  any  touchdowns. 

For  yesterday's  Phlopp  made  three  additions  to 
his  offense.  :ehieh  nore  eonsists  of  a punt,  a pass,  a 
prayer  and  three  low  groans. 

He  also  shook  up  his  line,  using  four  new  men.  So 
they  lest  by  four  more  touchdowns  than  last  Saturday. 

Doormat's  next  move  should  he  a shake-np  of  the 
coach,  but  I’hlopp  has  a three-year  iron-clad  contract. 
“How's  things?'"  asked  a reporter  last  night.  “I'm 
going  like  a house  a-fire."  rei)lied  Phlopjn  "Thev  can't 
])ut  me  out.” 

Doormat  signed  Phlot)])  because  newspapers  called 
him  “The  Old  Eox."  It  was  only  later  on  they  found 
out  he  got  that  name  because  he  never  combed  his 
hair. 


,\fter  yesterday's  49-0  deefat  an  indignation  com- 
mittee of  students  waited  on  Phlopp.  They  asked  him 
either  to  f[uit  or  to  take  the  numbers  of  the  Doormat 
suits  and  print  "Welcome"  on  their  chests  and  hacks. 

“Don't  be  silly,”  snapped  Ph.lopp.  “We’re  as  good 
as  Dartmouth.  Neither  of  ns  has  ever  beaten  Yale." 

"You  promised  ns  a stonewall  line."  they  aeensed. 
"Sure."  he  snapped,  "but  you  ncz’cr  saw  a stone  wall 
yet  without  a gateway  in  it  somewhere,  did  you?"  And 
if  our  line's  got  too  many  gates  in  it.  it's  only  beeause 
zee' re  a Gates  Plan  institution." 

“But  how  about  the  backfield,"  the  students  snarled. 
“Yon  said  they’d  be  like  four  race  horses."  “.Sure." 
admitted  the  coach,  “and  I'll  even  name  the  horses. 
Stroll  Along,  Royal  Blunder,  Blind  Rafferty  and  Cant 
Rem.emher." 

So  the  committee  reportecl  back  to  the  students  and 
the  students  rushed  out  and  tore  down  their  own  goal 
pQ5(-s_  — Philadelphia  Ledger 
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FRESHMEN  AND  THINDS 


At  the  Aiplia  Chi  Rho  rushing  dance,  this  season, 
the  lirothers  found  an  undesiral)le  freshman  on  their 
hands  . . . one  who  tliey  couldn't  seem  to  get  rid  of. 
In  (jue  last  strategic  attempt  they  secluded  tlie  black 
sheej)  and  asked  him  his  re'igion.  "Protestant,”  was  the 
reply.  “Sorry,  said  the  inc|uisitioners,  we  take  nothing 
hut  Catholics,”  and,  as  a hnal  demonstration  of  good 
will,  dumped  him  on  the  Phi  Sigma  Kajipa  lawn. 


IN  THE  LOBBY  OF  THE 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  BUILDING 
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TWO  BARBERS 
Joe  and  Jonsey 

Member  Associated  Master  Barbers 
of  America. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  K.  and  Sigma  Chi  fresh- 
meii  count  the  boards  in  the  toll-bridge  every  morning 
and  afternoon  in  preparation  for  Hell  W'eek.  Their 
South  ISethlehem  brethren  should  have  no  such  dif- 
ficulty. for  the  head  nurse  of  St.  Luke’s  has  printed 
sheets  of  all  vital  statistics — number  of  windows,  rain 
s])cuts,  etc.  .She  has  found  out,  by  long  and  sad  ex- 
perience, that  the  old  Hoy  Scout  motto  of  "lie  Pre- 
pared” saves  many  a weary  e.x])lanation. 
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“MAROONED” 

OR 

“THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE” 

By  Rernakd  S.  Weiss 

Mark!  Hark!  the  remark 

Th'  alumni  are  coming  to  town 
Some  in  k'ords 
And  some  in  Cords 

And  some  T’lymouths,  Dodges.  Buicks,  etcetera 

k'rom  near  and  far  they  come  to  roost 
Whtli  gin  and  rye  aplenty 
Some  get  tight 
Before  it's  light 

But  they  all  go  to  the  Lehig!r-Lafa>'ette  game 

Eroni  every  known  fraternity 
The  "men  of  old"  ontpoor 
They  all  get  "cooked” 

By  two  o'clock 

And  cheei’  like  i lell  for  dear  old  ,\lma  Mater 

I'hey  give  "four  L's"  for  Brown  and  White 
They  roar  to  "Xumber  Three” 

They  yell  till  hoarse 
As  a matter  of  course 

And  go  nuts  when  the  "engineers”  make  a score 

At  niglit  they  court  old  Bacchus'  train 
And  ])aint  the  town  bright  red 
They  hit  the  day 
At  break  of  day 

And  wake  up  with  a terrible  "magnus  ca])ut”. 

But  now  their  "tear”  draws  to  its  close 
And  when  they  get  liack  home 
They  greet  the  kids 
With  heavy  lids 

And  tell  the  "Mrs.”  college  ain't  what  it  used  to  be 
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The  “Review”  contributes  this  space 
in  recognition  of  the  advertising  donated 
by  the  Burr,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated. 


Politics 


N the  editorial  of  the  September  issue  of 
the  Review  it  was  stated  that  the  Review 
intended,  during  the  coming  year,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  campus  affairs.  This  and  the  recent 
flair-up  of  political  manipulations  in  connection  with 
the  Freshmen  Union  justifies  in  part  The  Review 
suggesting  a plausible,  workable  plan  for  conducting, 
principally,  class  elections. 

This  plan  is  by  no  means  an  idle  spur-of-the- 
moment  scheme.  An  original  draft  was  drawn  up 
about  eight  months  ago,  after  a request  for  such  a 
plan  had  been  made  at  the  close  of  a meeting  of  stu- 
dent leaders,  called  together  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
politics  in  last  Spring’s  elections.  Since  that  time 
the  proposed  plan  has  been  offered  for  the  criticism 
and  suggestions  of  a considerable  number  of  students 
and  faculty,  as  well  as  being  repeatedly  hashed-over 
by  its  authors.  It  has  not  been  made  public  earlier 
because  of  circumstances  irrelevant  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

Though  this  code  was  drawn  up  to  pertain  particu- 
larly to  fraternities,  it  is,  with  the  addition  of  minor 
clauses,  general  enough  to  be  applicable  to  non- frater- 
nity and  dormitory  candidates. 

The  proposed  system  of  primaries ; 

(a)  One  week  for  the  nomination  and  registration 
of  candidates. 

fb)  Groups  of  between  five  and  fifteen  men,  each 
to  s[)onsor,  jiresent  and  campaign  for  a nominee. 

(c)  This  group  to  be  composed  solely  of  men  from 
the  nominee’s  respective  class.  Sjionsors  from  the 
nominee’s  respective  living  group  to  be  limited  to  one. 

fd)  Nominees  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigning of  their  sponsors.  Sufficient  proof  being  pre- 
sented to  Arcadia  of  bargaining  or  unfair  political 
manipulations  on  the  jiart  of  any  nominee  or  sponsor, 
said  nominee's  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  pri- 
mary list  iqion  the  decision  of  Arcadia  (diff'icult  to  en- 
force but  handy  as  a club). 

fe)  Nominees  register  witli  a full  knowledge  before 
hand,  that  once  nominated  they  cannot  resign,  nor  can 


the  sponsors.  Each  sponsor  automatically  casts  his 
vote  for  his  nominee,  their  vote  to  be  recorded  for 
the  primaries  the  day  they  present  the  name  of  the 
individual  they  support. 

(f)  Names  to  be  presented  in  person  by  the  spon- 
sors to  the  members  of  the  election  board  in  Drown 
Hall  (luring  specified  hours  each  day  of  the  week;  i.  e. 
sponsors  and  nominee  must  appear  as  a group  to  regis- 
ter. 

(gfi  No  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  men  on 
the  primary  list,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  election  board 
and  Arcadia  to  encourage  as  many  nominees  as  pos- 
sible. 

(h)  Nominations  close  on  a Monday,  with  the  pri- 
mary list  of  nominees  and  their  sponsors  appearing 
Tuesday  in  the  Brown  and  White.  Wednesday  the 
[irimary  elections  will  be  held.  The  three  men  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  presented  for 
the  final  election  on  the  following  day,  Thursday. 

fi)  Election  on  Thursday  between  4 and  6 o’clock 
only. 

(j  ) Sponsors’  votes  are  freed  immediately  after  the 
Wednesday  primary. 

(k)  After  M’ednesday’s  primary  the  utmost  secrecy 
must  be  maintained  to  insure  no  divulgence  of  the 
three  leading  nominees. 

The  authors  when  drafting  this  proposal  endeavored 
to  find  a plan  whereby  campus  politics,  as  practised  in 
class  elections,  could  : be  maintained  as  a respected  ac- 
tivity; become  an  incentive  to  the  outstanding  men  in 
each  class  to  engage  in  the  contest  by  the  sponsorships 
advocated ; elevate  the  prestige  of  class  offices  and 
spread  enthusiasm  to  a greater  e.xtent  throughout  the 
student  body. 

If  possible  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  eliminate 
the  word  “politics”  from  this  activity  because  of  a 
natural  tendency  to  associate  corruption  with  it.  Such 
an  activity  is  a natural  instinct  and  should  be  encou- 
raged by  open  minded  restrictions  and  regulations  as 
well  as  promoted  by  the  student  body. 

The  Editors. 
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MOWRER’S  DAIRY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

VISIT  OUR  NEW  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IN  ' 
COLLEGE  THEATRE  BUILDING 

LARGEST  MILK  SHAKE  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  10c. 


OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS— 


926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


A GANG  OF  LEHIGH  OLD-TIMERS  AND 


UNDERGRADUATES  WILL  VISIT 


Louie  and  Mooch's 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  GAME. 
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Since  1928 


